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PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 

« By Wii. MoKinlct Kobinhon 
Anodate BpecMUt in Runt RduntUm, U. B. Bureau of Education 


C0TTBNT8. rntroductloii— Bducitional qiialinratlona— Supply and demoDd— Salaries' of 

of Icachcra- 

Curricul#— Observation and practice tcnchlng_FoUo#-up nnd school si-rvlce activities. 


‘ INTRODUCTIQN 

I 

This chapter is epneerned with the' status of and progress in the 
professional preparotion of teachers. It is based on- reports from 
State departments of public instruction and from those in charge of 
the institutions responsible for. preparing teachers. ' 

The evidences of progress as reported for this period'are strikingly 
similar to those related in the reports of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion more than a decade ago. Many paragraphs written in those 
reports on “ Increased prof^ional requirements *f or teachers’ serv- 
ices,” “ Affiliation with rural and city ‘public schools,” “ Differen- 
tiated courses for primary and upper grade teachers,” “ Advancing 
entrance requirements,” “Extension courses for teachers in service,” 
Md “ Generous appropriation for buildings,” mlgh4 be incorporat^ 
in this chapter as expressing r^nt tendencies in the professional 
preparation of teachers. 

Such a list of persisting' older movements, however, does not in- 
clude some newer movements instituted in the^field* of' teacher prep- 
aration that au^r well for the fpture. Research in the fields of 
school or^nizatiOn, curricula, and management, the application of 
the technique of job analysis in the preparation of teachers, and re- 
newed emphasis on character building as one of the aims of education 
have stimulated some of the newer moveme^tA In years past little 
was said to encourage school surveys and curricula revisions, State 
teacher-training conferences, mental and achievement test standards 
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for admission, extracurricular activities, placement, and follow-up 
services. To-day these and other meaningful phrases are often men- 
tioned in teacher-training discussion.^. 

More than 825,000 teachers and 50.000 administrative officers, super- 
visors, and principals are at work in the elementary and secondary 
schools pf/the United States. Approximately 325,000 of the 617.078 
elementary public-school teachers ‘are employed in rural schools, 
and about half of the rural teachers aro in schools of the one-teacher 
type, • Data show a decided decrease during the past five decades in 
the percentage of jnen serving as elementary and secondary feacliers. 
Since 1920, however, the percentage of men teachers has increased 
from 14.1 to 16.9. Statistics of the number of teachers employed in 
the public schools and the number of students preparing to become 
teachers for the three preceding bienniums are given in Tabic 1. 

The number of teachers employed in the public elementarj’ .schools 
has increased during the four-year period 1920-1924 from 586,208 to 
617,078. or an average increase of 7,702 teachers for each year; in 
the public high .schools from 101,958 to 1444130,' or an average increase 
of 10,,568 teachers for each year. During the same periejd of time 
the ratio of the number of pupils to the number of teachers increased 
in the elementary school from 33 to 33.9, and in the high school from 
21.6 4o 23.5, which facts show a slight tendency to increase the num- 
ber of pupils in classes for teachers. 

Tabls 1. JiutnbtT of teo6her$ in sutblio nohooUt and number of itudentg in 
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The number of students enrolled in educational curricula in a|l 
teachers^ colleges and normal schools increased in the fpur-yftar^ 
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period 1920-24, 81 per cent; the number of students in schools and 
collo^res of education in public and private universities arid coUeges 
increased 85 per cent. The number of graduates* is much larger iT 
oomparjfon with the numl>er of students enrolled in the teachers’ 

fill- • • 1 • 1 « «. the universities and colleges. 

This IS expUiiwd as follows: (1) Students completing currictilfof 
- less ihnn four years* duration are included in the former case and 
(2) many universities and colleges grant students, majoring in edu- 
mtmn (he A. B. or B. S. degree without any stated differentiation. 
These degrees are not included in the above tabulations. It will 
be noted, however, that the universities and colleges under public 
control are perhaps adopting the practice of granting degrees in 
education more rapidly than those under private control. It is 
esuinnted that the number of students, graduating among those > 
majoring in education in universities and colleges is approximately 
12 per cent— the average percentage that the number o'f all college 
graduates is of the total number of college students for the years 
given— the number enrolled in educational courses each year.‘ On 
thi.s hasi.. it may be estimated that 3,000, 4,000, and 5,500 students in 
education graduated from the universities* and colleges in 1920, 1922 
and 1924, respectively. This increase of 60 per 'cent in the number of 
graduates in education from the universities and colleges was greatly 
exceeded by an increase of 93 per cent reported by the normal schools 
and teachers colleges during the same period; * 

EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION^ 


Within recent years the educational qualifications of teachers 
have advanced at a remarkable pace. Laymen are joining with 
educatora in Appreciating the need for an increase in the prospective 
teachers schol^tic preparation and for an understanding of the 
scientific principles underlying classroom management atfd the art 
0 one ing. Objective measures of such scholastic preparation are 
the amount of high-school work-- and normal-schooj preparation 
teachers 'have had. ^ ^ ^ 

The following table has been compiled from reports and surveys 
of several States.. Since the methods of colle’eiing and sources of 
ma are not comparable in ail dhses for the States, coihparisona 

I* employed within a State during 

the different periods of time or in the different types of schools 
rather than among the States, 
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In the four years ending with 1924 the percentage of one-room 
rural-school teachers in New York State who had completed their 
academic training in high school increased from 64 per cent to T8. 
per cent ; the percentage who were norraal-^hool CTaduates ihcreaseJl 
from 9 per cent to 11 per cent. The percentage of elementary- 
school teachers having completed their high-school preparation, as 
reported in 1921 and 1925 by students in ^e summer normal of 
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Mississippi, increased frbm 41 per cent to 68 per cent; the percentage 
having completed two years or more of college llicreas^ from^ 
per cent to 12 per cent During a similar period ending in 1923 
^ the percenta^ of teachers in Missouri wjA two years or more of 
'^ormnl-school training increased from 36.6 per cent to 39.6 per cent 
Hie iiercentage of all the clemently teachers served by State super- 
vising agents in Connwticut that have completed two years or more 
of normal-school training has increased from 35 per cent in, 1920 to 
^ l>er cent >" 1924 and to 60 per cent in 1925. In the State of 

•1^7X7 ® the.nir.Kt*.chen=, 31 per cent 

ll teachers, 52-per cent of th'e village teacliers,' 

and n>.d per cent of the teachers in the elemenlarv city grades 
had completed the commonly accepted standard of two years of 
professional preparation beyond hig'h school. In 1926, sLirding 
to wports from |he Stale tlepartment'of public instruction, each of 
the above grouiB had appreciably improved its qnaliBcalioL. 

Thai Ihe need for a greater number oh professionally prepared 

flcl^I'as folio^ *“ "PP*™”* ffotp a study. of such 

Wthe rural and city white teachers of Alabama in 1925, 79 
77 ”7 higb-school graduatea and ^ per cent wem normal. 

scliMl or col ege graduates. /From 1919 tf 1925 the peroentage of 
teachets elnployed in rural ^d village schooU who were graTates 
«^r ie,,chec-traimng schools increased frdm 8 per cent to 24 »r cenf- 
-Fifleen per cent of the rural teachers hnd one-fourth of 1 per cent 
of Ihe'cily teachilrs in Michigan in 1924 had not teceived aredemic 

wr c.m •'igh-school graduation; .89 per cent and 9 

^r cent in die rural and city schoola, respectively, had Iuk than 
the two years of professional preparation considered ‘essential lot 
denien ary-schoo teachers. The tarucntional preparation of thd'’ 

“'y 

1926, IS thus summarized; Fewer than one-half of the teachers in 

c"** ®®****'y “O™ ‘>>»n one-half of those in 
Wte^her ^hools have had the two years of professional training 
hich (onsidered the standard amount of preparation for elfr 

per cent of nil the teachers 
reimrted’ fad to reach .this goal. Seven and sii-tenths per cent 

leva ** Pro/essional training, 1,5 per cent had ' 

l« thnn one yeaj^ „d 18.6 per cent had between one mrd two- 
years. As in nsu^ theense. the rural teachers in one-teacher schiMis 
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arc the most poorly’ trained group of teachers in the State.* * Quoting 
from still another report : ‘ 

Tabulations hare been made with refe^nce to tbe educational quaUAcatioos 
of tbe while teachers of a'i counties us aCowii by tli»> recent atate-wlde school 
surrey, They arc a* follows : 

3% per cent hare completed the sereiith'grade. 

per cent hare completed the eighth 'grade; * 

8^4 per cent hare completed the ninth grade; 

11 H per cent have comideted tbe tenth grade; 

27 per cent hare completed the eleventh grade; 
fili p**r cent attendod-normal schools one year; 

per cent are uormnl graduates; - * 

3V4 per cent are Junior co\lejte graduates; 

11% per cent are college dcgn*e graduates; 

0% P^r cent are undergraduates (haring, attended college from 1 
years).* » 

Encouragement is gained from reports such as one from .Ohio 
which shows that 62 per cent of the 5,593 newly appointed teache.ii 
-during 1923-24 had two years or more of training; or, more specifi- 
cally, 85 pfr cent, 84 per cent, anti G3 per cent of those newly 
appointed teachers in the citie.s, exempted villages, and counties, 
respectively, met, the two-year standbrd.* Tltf per cent of beginning 
teachers meeting the two-year standard in all elementary schotils in" 
Connecticut served by the State supervising figents, <bhich .include 
no towns having over 25 teachers, increased from 23 per cent in 
1920 to 81 per cent in 1924 and to 87 per cent in 1925. 

Data such as have been given show tlie need for States to provide 
opjjortunitics for further professional training of the thousands' of 
teachere ijow in service who fall below (he accepted standard of 
educational preparation. The large turnover ' among ,teoc|^ers also/ 
makes additional demands ppon the teacher-preparing institutions 
to provide a sufficient number of jdlcquately prepared new recruits 
each year to fill resulting vacancies. 

The average number of years of service to be expected from 
teachers varies, from State to State. Rural-school teachers and high- 
school teachers average less experienc^e than elementary-school 
teachers 1n cities, and a comparison of the data for different years 
in the States of Connecticut, Mississippi, Missouri, and New York 
shows little change during these years in the average number of 
years of experience for each teacher. The teacher’s brief tenure in 
the same position further limits the effectiveness of his work. It is 
estimated that -16 per cent of the elementary and high-school teachers 

.•BofTpy of Rduration lo Utah: Bureau of Eduratloo Bull., 1026, No. 18. 

* Georgia State School Itema. Department of Public toatructlon, AtlanU, Qa., June l,- 

10^4. roL 1. No. 16. - . . . i 

* Supply and demand In teacber-tralnlng, by B. B. Buckingham, Bureau of Edocatloatl 

BaaMrcb Monograpb No. 4, Mar. 18, 1028, Otdo State Dnlvaralty, Oolumboa, Ohio. 
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le»vo the profession each year. To replace this loss requires approxi- 
mately 120,000 teacJiers, or three times as many as the number of 
Btadents graduated in 1924 ^in the normal training courses of all 
the teachers’ colleges and nqrmal schools In the United States. 

In addition to the teachers needed for annual replacements tlid 
rapid growth in elementary and high school enrollments within 
recent jears has made heavy demands for additional teachers. To 
meet this need alone, using the average' increase in number of ele- 
and high sclmol teachers for the past four-year period, 
rwpjirhs 22,335 new teachers, or more thai\ one-half as many as were 
gradijated from all the teachens’ colleges and normal schools in'' 1924. ’ 
A ^^dy ip Montana* shows that, in 1024-2r», 72.1 per cent of the 
^^eaduOT in rural one and two teacher schools and 41 per cent of 
thnse-rh graded and high schools were new to their schools. 

Six yeare ago St. Louis Cou^y (Minn.) had only 2 two->'car 
♦ graduates in rural schools; the county now 9 three-year and 103 
two-year graduate^ besides 11 degiye gradtiuto.s. It therefore re- 
quires no prophet to predict that within the ne.xt 10 years most 
of the leadership in elementary education will have shifted to the 
^ persons whose professional preparation represent? the equi\:alcnt of 
the standard or four-year college curriculum, 

^ Keystone State Kormal School, Kutztown, Pa„ reports that some 
districts are endeavoring to establish the wile of having the teachere 
100 per cent normal-school graduates. 'One entire county 'in the 

normal-school district has almoA reached this goaj. I 
« 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

OiH?ration of the law'of supply and demand should not be over- 
loojfea in any discussion concerning the profti^ional preparation of 
teachers.'^ If more teachers prepare for a given tvpe of work than 
there are positions available; .salaries may become lower, the number 
of houfs of teaching may increase, and working cbnditions in general ^ 
arc likely to be less favorable. Furthenndre, if the supply e.tceeds 
the demand, some who will be unable to the type of work for 
which they prepared will of necesfeityy^ compelled either to take 
other types of teaching positions for which they are not well qualified 
or to go out of teaching entirely. W/thin recent ye'ars studies have 
bren made in several States to ascertain «vhich typesrof teaching posi- 
tions are called for most or wfiich su^ect combinations are most in 
demand and which are called for least. • * . 

Probable vacancies in teaching positions are imporlaht considera- 
tions in ^ch studies- Consequently, Alabama in 1925-26 studied 
d positions filled by 1,634 be^nning teachers in th e Staje and 

•Dtrta, B. B.. Twcherir ImporUtlOB ud tooare: HontaM^BdacaUoB. NoT«mUr 
77686*— 28- — ^2 
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Jearned that 25 por cent taught in one-teacher schools, 35 per d(*nt in 
primary grades of the larger schools, 19 j>er cent in iptennediata 
grades, 1C per cent in junior and senior high schools, and 5'|M>r cent 
' were unassigne<l. A similar study of 3,124 teachers nfxvly appointed 
• to the schools of Ohio in 1923-24 * shows that 38 |>er cent woi'e em- 
ployed in one-teacher rural schools, 35 per cen( in the primary grades, 
24 per I'ent in the interiive4i>te grades, and 3 per cent in the grammar 
grades. * • , . 

, Concerning high-school positions such studies usually consider 
' which suhjwt -matter combinations ar<‘ most in’ demand and which 
are called for least. According to the ^udy in Ohio V pivvioualy 
referred to it was found that thh five teaching t.'ombi nations most fre- 
quently demanihHi of high-school teachers in that State aiv English- 
history. English^I^atin, mathematics-history, history-Knglisli, and 
I.Atin-English. The first subject in each case is the one to which 
the teacher gives the most time. Siich study combinations (majors 
and minors) as English -sociology, .English-German, clicmistry- 
English, and biology- English, which were taken by many of (he 
tcarhers when in college, were seldom calletl f<»r as teaching ctmihina- 
tions. Two hundred an<('*forty-eight teachers reportetl either a 
major or a minor in cheqiistry, whereas the demand in this field was 
for 95 teachers only. Other similar discrepancies lietween the sup- 
ply and demand might he citfAf. Such studies are valuiiblo, not only 
for prospective teachers selecting the type of teaching service 
they choose tp enter, but also for tt\|B guidance in curricula adjust- 
ment in (eacher-preparlDg institutions. 

Increased pro|ossional requirements for certification have not 
cau.sed a scarcity of qualifietl teachers. The supply of professionally 
trained teachers , for practically every tyf$e of teaching fiosition in 
the several States feimrling is, according to the State departments, 
ad^iiate or more than adequate to meet the demand. Judging from 
oommenta such as noticeable ox'eij^upply of teachers licensed to 
teach,** ** superintendenta and boards do not always demand profes- 
sionally trained teachers,*’ the dem&nd for well-trained tvacliers is 
not so gretd as it sliould be.^ One State superintendent reports, ** in 
the rural sections difficulty still js ehcountered in convincing school 
boards of the demrahility of employing better-prepared teachers.” 
Another Staio superintendent writes that his State has enough 
reoruita to satisfy the demand and a ^rplus of normal-school 
graduates simply i^^ause the rural directors will not pay a salary 
liigh enough to secure a nofmal^hool graduate.” In the few cases 


* Supply upd dumand, by B.‘ R. BacUolt^^ 
Ohio Statu UalTanlty. , 
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nipoiied in which the demand exceeded the supply, it was in the 
special ^subjects, such as music, art, ap*icuUu^, and induf^trinl arts. 

'"Hie policy of th^ State of \\[yoniin^ announced in 1922 of ti^ining 
its own teachers instead of depend iq^t almost entirely on oUier Staf^ 
fee its teacher supply has met with success. The. enrollment in tlie 
institutions of the Slate chiefly responsible for the preparation of 
tochers has increased over 300 per cent frofh 1920 to 1926. 

SALARIES OP TEACHEHa^ 


Jhe statement is often made that the salaries paid teachers chiefly 
determine the quality of young people attracted to the profe-saioii, the 
quality of professional preparation they receive, and the length of 
’lime they remain in the service. In States without well-planned 
salary schedules, conditions similar to those rejmrted in a •recent sur* 
vey * ai'e ofttm disclosed : 

LilMe rclAtioitsblp is found lo exist hetwtN'n the HalarteM |>Ald and the tearbenf 
profnwlonnl preparation. TeaclierM witli a'mlbli'.iuiii of iirnfeHsiotial tmlnloC 
■n> paid noifl'Iy an inaiii as those with much iralaliiR. Im'reaHcs In sal/nrloa 
hare ceme'attoul mostly lH*cauM< of Jenjclh of serrKs*. Tlu* amount of prfifea- 
’ viomil |>^'|*arattou has* had apparently little influence on the nttalnment 6t n 
mtzlmom salary. . • ^ 

To rcmetly this condition it is recommended that a plate salary 
schedule bo prepared that is adi^>table to the varying ne«‘ds of differ- 
ent sections of the State. - ^ ^ 

Such a schedule, sctentiflcally prepared, should make provlkioii for Increaaea 
'4ln salaries on the ba^^ of such factors as prufesslonnl Imiworemciil, cx|terleuce, 
iiul Icnclilnir efllcieney. Furthermore, It should qmke mh'tpialo HlUiwooce 
for eomitensatiiiB “peripheral" teachers — those feachlna In more or l^na isolated 
'Icmlllh's, who are denUnl the social and cultural advantnip*H H 0 <*rulng to learhora 
ia mdre densely settled commaollles. A bonus, such as Ik id fen one-i<>arher 
•Mbool teaidiera In klaryinnd. In addition to the reRular salary for eiemi'nury 
learbers as listed In the' sche<iale, should, serve to ogualliv the sUiiatloo and 
attract as wt^l-quallflcd teachers to these posltioas as niuy be found In the 
other elementary^ schools In tlie State. 


Among the States that have enacted minimum salary schedules 
ire North Dakota and New York. The North Dakota law, enacted 
in 1921. provides a mij|imum amount of training and a niininlum 
alary tor teachers: • - • . 

^ After Atktust SI, 1023, any enterlnjc (eacher ahall, mi a minlmtlm require- 
ment. hold a diploma fromyan approved four year hleh achooi, or', the equiva- 
lent. and meet all chrilflcatlnit requirements as to profea«loaal study. 

-Jfiaimanv satorfes. — Teacher employed prior to Auauat 31, 1022, who has 
less training than a four-year hIgh-schoA codrse sbali recejre at least |720 
I year; bolder of diploma from Your-year high w'hool, $810; holder of ancli 
dipjoina plus one yenr ^f approved normal training, $1,000; bolder of such 

-r— ^ : 

, * BurMu of EducaUon BalleUii. 19M, No. 1$, Burvsy of Edocatlon to Ctab, 
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,dii)loina plua two years of al)proTed normal training, or holder of 8ecoo’d-imi<)« 
cer.lao.,e for life ,uo»: a„,der of „,5. 

•oiiege, ?i,.tw. NO less than ^0 per year shall added for each voar nf 
« 10 Iho profusion . pen* o„t „„ ,eo^ ?. ™" ^ 

mereene,. ooool, poporloteodent i„u,„n„ emploWot of XSl 

Jh^fiT r Sehool'boards shall annually, not later than February 10. innkj 
HOheduIes of minimum salaries In accordance with bis act. SchLi oS 

to ^ ‘I!®*’’*''*® »““** ^ subject 

fnJtf If A**S«st 1, 1923, which provides 

. r the ^tablishment of uniform schedules of salary not only for' 

teachers in large cities but also for all membra of the supervising and 
teaching staff in-union free-school districts® having a high school or an 
academic department, stipulates the following minimum salaries for 
union jree-school districts: ' 

E/ementmy^/uooh.— Teachers of kindergarten and firet to eighth 
year clasps: First, year, $800; annual increment not less Uian fe- 
number of annual increments, not less than eight. 

niffh a^^oo/^.~Teachers: First year, $900; annual increment not 
le^than $<j; n^mlier of annual increments, not les& than eight 
iLxpendi^ture-for salaries of teachers amounts approximately to 75 
per cent of the total current e.xpenditure for elementary and second- 
aiy schwls. Since 1920, however, the percentage of increase in 
salaries has been less than the percentage of increase in total ciirrent 
expenditures. Salary tendencies are shown in Table 3. * 

A slight tendency to increase salaries is evident for all types of 
teaching service. The lowest amount of increase ($19) is found 
among teachers who are already receiving the lowest salafies^vu, 
one-teacher rural-school teachers. Their per cent of increase (2 6) 

* ^P^ever, compares quite favorably with those of the other groups. ’ 

Ihe influence of graduate training on salaries is indicated in a 
recent study made in the Universitj of Missquri. Salary data were 
^llec ted in 1924-215 from 2,350 men and women who had gi*aduated 
from the school of education during the past 20 years. 

the men who\«^e graduated during the enUre* period, those who bare 

* of revived during the school year 1924-25 a median salary 

\ ^.072, those with two yearn of 

*‘**’®® ^ graduate training Hl87. 

wuh •“ I graduate training Is |l,476. for women 

with one year of gradnate training the Ined^n is »2.164. for two years $2,800. 

' and for two and one-balf ^ears $3^026, 

7.HISLr” ’ ““ “• « ■"fii-i » 
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Ta htjd S,—8oJorie9 of tcachera 


Clittlflc&tioD of toacbem 

Inelamai 

Uary aohoola 

In high achoolfl 

a 

1932-a 

1B24-2S 

locTBase 

1922-23 

1934-25 

IncreaM 

AmOunt 

feroeDt 

Amount Par cant 

Rnral Bchools mrenkge lalarlBS); > 
Ono-teacb^ 

1729 
737 
843 
. 964 
1. 141 

1 . m 

1,300 

1,277 

1,466 

1.870 

3748 

750 

865 

1,066 

1, 120 
1,231 
1,364 
1,528 
1,943 

119 

22 

22 

91 

45 

34 

31 

77 

62 

67 

2.6 
ao 
.2 6 
9.4 
19 

12 

26 

60 

4.2 

-^16 

. 

• 



Throe- tcacber..i 

Cohsnlidatod 

Couniry vllIftRc 

City schools (rDoaian salmiesj : > 
ZfiflO to 5.000 Inltabitanls 

5.000 to 10.000 iDhablUnU,,.. 

10.000 to 30,000 Inhabltanta 

30.000 to lOaOOO inhabitants . . 
More tb4xi 100,(100 inhahJlantaL 

11.469 

1.567 

1.070 

1,921 

4487 

11.401 

3,617 

1.738 

2000 

4801 

122 

50 

08 

79 

44 

✓ ** 
to 
12 
11 
11 
18 


lK^2i ' Bureau of Education: Data for 1932-23 from RunSl Sdiool Leaflet No. 34; uopubllahed data for * * 
•Reoaareh BuUelins. N. E. A.: VoL III, Noe. 1 and 2, Jan. and Mar., 1905; IV, No. 4, Sept., 1928. 


.iVJthough dissatlsfacti^6n is occasionally expressed, as in the report 
from the Univereity of Tennessee, which states that the roinimum 
sfllttry schedule in that State is not large enough to make a great 
appeal lo the stronger type of students, State superintendents an(| ' 
presidents of teacher-preparing institutions seem for the most part 
agreed that teachers’ salaries, e.xcept for rural schools, are now ade- 
qu 4 te to attract and are at'tructing promising young men and women- 
into the profession of teaching. Tlie resulting larger number of stu- 
den^ts applying ^or admission to the normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges makes possible in many institutions a better selection, with 
emphasis on general scholai*ship among candidates admitted. One 
North Da kotj> normal-school president, however, who does not stand 
alone in his opinion, thinks thSt — 

Beginning salaries are altoge^er too high for young. Inexperienced, onpre- 
pared teachers, and ultimate salaries are altogether too low to induce people 
of ability to make adequate preparaUon. and to remain In teaching unUl they 
become really proficient 

A hormal-school president in Pennsylvania thinks that-^ 

One of our outstanding problems U that of bringing the school directors 
(especially rural) to the point of believing In the value of professional ednea- 
tloa of teachers. ‘ 

BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTED 

Teacher-preparing institutions have increased considerably the 
amount of money expended each succeeding year to enlarge their 
facilities to mwfc more adequately the demands made upon them. 

The tofal amount expended by teachers’ .colleges and normal schools 
for additio^land and buildings in 1924 was $8,814,613 ; Jn 1922, it 
was $5,902,^^ in 1920, $8,818,2201 Such expenditures in 1928 were • 
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6C per cent greater than jjj 1920, 48 per cent greater in 1924 than in 
1922, and 131 per cent greater iti 1924 than in 1920. The percentage 
of increase in expenditures for additional lamj and buildings, during 
these years is greater than the percentage of increase in the number 
.of students enrolled in the normal-school courses. The enrollment 
in 1922 was 44 per cent greater than in 1920, 26 per cent greater in 
1924 ^han in 1922, and 81 pier cent greater in 1924 than in 1920. 
The following serve as typical examples of the many buildings con^ 
structed at teacher-preparing institutions throughout the country: 

-> Expenditures providing for the construction of training-school 
building^ are reported more frequently than those for other types 
of additions t6 the institutions. T^e Florida State College, through 
a legislative Appropriation of $68,900, is enlarging its training-school 
building. Ohio University, at a cost of over $200,000, and Western 
Tennessee State Normal School, each, recently completed training, 
school buildings. An administration and training-school building 
has recently been dedicated at the East Texas State Teachers College. 

le State Teachers College at Duluth, Minn., is constructing a train- 
ing-school building,, a new,central heating plant, and has enlarged 
Its auditorium, gymnasium, and library buildings. The New York 
State College for Teachers, with''an appropriation of $1,000,000,, is 
constructing a practice high school, a home-economics building, and 
M auditorium-gymnasium building. In addition to the new Heniy 
Barnard Demonstration School, the Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion ha.s included a special critic-clinic room so arranged that a 
demonstration class may be observed from a platform galler in its 
new $660,000 building, which also provides additional classrooms, 
an assembly hall, and a gymnasium. Plans also include the erection 
of a common heating plant in a third building. Ohio State Uni- 

recently completed one unit of its college of education 
pudding. . ' 

During the last four years the Ball Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., 
has completed a science building, a gj’mnasium, a library-uuditonimi 

heating plant at a total cost of nearly 
w ,u0O.^ During the last two years five new clas.sroom and oudi- 
tonum buildings have been erected at the State teachers colleges in 
Okl^oma. The State Teachers College at Pittsburg, Kans., is com- 
pleting a new library building. A $50,000 gymnasium and a $150,000 - 
addition to its main building are reported by the Western State 
College of Colorado. 

Strong belief in a dormitory system by which the social life of the 
woman student especially can be more effectively directed and her 
social standards shaped is evident in the provisions for dormituriee 
reported along the new build|ng8 under construction. The New 

t • 
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York State College for Teachers has purchased a site large enough " 
for the residence campus for a group of residencei halls and for such 
recreational activities as tennis and field hockey, and it plans to begin 
building operations nfext year.* Believing that students should live 
under school-controlled conditions,\he State normal school at Dan* 
bury, Conn., is building a residence hall for which the school officers 
have been working since 1907. The Ball Teachers College is erecting 
* a dormitory thpt will accommodate more than 100 girls. Dormi- 
tories are u^cr construction at the various Stat^ institutions in 
Virginia as aVesult of the authorization by the general assembly of 
the expenditure of $1,000,000, a large part of which goes to the four 
State teachers colleges for this purpose. The housing facilities of 
the State normal schools of Penn.sylvania have been materially in- 
creased in keeping with the recommendation of the survey com- 
mittee that facilities for housing and instructing 15,000 students 
should be completed by 1927. Other provisions made in the Penn- 
sylvania State normal schools for the comfort and safety of students 
include modifications of exits, the erection of fire escapes, and new 
construction necessary to eliminate fire hazards. 

, ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

An increase in interest shown in recent years in teaching as a pro- 
fession has resulted in an extraordinary number of ^ndidates for 
admission to teacher-preparing institutions. This larger number 
of candidates, with definite limitations in ^me instances of the 
physical capacity of the institutions, and the general desire to gradu- 
ate u superior product, have been instrumental in the raising of the 
entrance requirements. The higher r^uirements for admission, in 
the opinion of many of the presidents, have made the teaching field 
a more desirable one to enter, and this has served not only to increase 
steadily the enrollments but also to attract a larger percentage of 
candidates capable of doing superior work in their institutions. 

A minimum age of 16 years for candidate at the time of admis- 
sion has been established by many of tha normal schools. Gradua- 
tion from a four-year high-school course is required for admission 
by practically all of the institutions. The poor selection of -high- 
school courses made by prospective normal-school students has led 
several institutions to suggest the need for a specially designed 
high-school curriculum for students who plan to' enter teacher-pre- 
paring institutions, just as curricula are now usually offered for 
high-school students preparing to enter vbcatiocal, scientific, or 
. business schools. New York State prescribes for entrance' to normal 
schools the completion of certain higb-school units, and beginning 
September 1, 192$, will include in the 15 units of required hlgh-achool 
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work two years of a foreign language, in addition to the pifeent 
minimum requirements of English, four years; science, two years- 
inathenintics, 2 years ; and theory, one year. ’ 

Higher entrance standards are set in some States. After Septem- 

• ber 1, 1^6, candidotes for admission to the normal schools jm Penn- 

sy vania must not only be graduates of four-year high schools, but the 

, high schools must be on the approved list of the department of pub- 

he instruction. Beginning in the fal| .pf 1928 the Michigan- State 

normal «h<»ls will require that candidates for admission come from 

il?l. accredited by the University of 
Michigan. ^ 

Mount Union College (Ohio) admits only graduates of Brst-grade 
lugh schools who rank in the upper and middle thirds of their classes. 
Higher scholarship ratings on the part of high-school graduiles 

rmrLTh Teachers 

during the last four years The Connecticut State normal schools, 

since Septem^r, im, have required that candidates have an aver- 

age standing of no( leb than 80 on a passing mark of 70 (equivalent 

to 73.3 on a pacing mark of 06, or 7C.7 on a passing mark of 65, or 

83.3 on a passing mark of 76) in the three required units of the 

senior year in high school. In addition to superior scholatshin. 

standings, each candidate must pass a physical examination, which 

«••>«>> he proposes to- enter, and he must be 
free from physical defects which will unfit him for the work of a 
teacher. ' 

, • < 
The experience in many normal schools where the freshman regis- 
^tion IS limited is expressed by the president of the New York State 
tA)llege for Teachers, who writes that — 

“ selective process based’ on acholarshlp alone Is not 
sat sfB^ctnry For future teachers eslieclally there ore other elements of mind 
QD(1 chnmcter that sluiuld prevail, 

, twa iTrertZ 

J,"l "iralltol on a 75 per ceat scholar- 

‘f ® rer'ren", “ ‘ 

(ft) The hiRhest frequency among all causes of failure Is found to be ••‘lock 

BB c^dent^ by neglect oUkertr^eremphasls on studiit extra- ' 
curricular activities, divided Interests In other respects. 

lnc^“ «' P~f«-lo”«l'parpose. la not 
?r^t r n, 7 BCholarshlp average Is raised from 65 to 

* w^holarshlp basla for admission Is its 

an « r*i to the public. A State coUege eon not administer ^ 

oflklal arbitrary, depending on the Judgment of a single 

group of offlclala, Ttto teats used loaat be objective. Intelligible, 
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reliable. For the State College for Teachers ft la desirable to set ap an admla* 
alou scheme that will reject those who lack the definite pnrpose to become 
liinlt'scliool teachers; Utose who lack the resourcefuliiesa, Judgment^ and gener- 
ally dynainlo iHTsonnllty of the teacher ; those who lack the health nod 
physical vigor without W’hlch no teacher can 8uocoe«l, or, to state it nffinnntively, 
the admission S4'heine should adroit only those wiio possess tiie requisite 
intelligence, the i^rscuial traits, and the chnructer which constitute the leoclt- 
liig |>er8t»nallty. Such a selective whenV will dciniind* pat lent study and ex- 
perinieiitatloii * * *. It Is quite evident that the tests .so far developed 
are iiunlequate for ouryli» • • •. The State college for teachers Is there- 
fore eager to develop a lest by which those professional traits may be discovered 
which ore fundamental to teuthlng sucoess. It la n dllllcult .problem, but we are 
liildrcsaiug ourselves to it with some hope. 


I’he Khode Island College of Educati^ believes that teaching is 
of sulheient importance* to call for the u^- energies of most care- 
fully selected students and that scholarship -alone is not sufficient 
evidence of the fitness of a candidate for the res|K>nsil)le ]>ositibn of 
teacher. The practice followed by it Ls similar to that ii.sed in a 
few' institutions. Since before the war the college has >ised a type 


of wdective ac|mi$sion which has resulted in a well-selected group 
of students representing almost every section of the State. A ppe- 
liminary selection, based on scholarship, personality, and a probable 
fitness for teaching (all certified to by the 'principal of the high 
s<liool) Is made by the superintendent of .schools of the town or' city, 
ill which the applicant lives. A definite quota for every year is 
assigned each superintendent according to the number of his public 
scluuds and his neted for teacherk A sample of the jiersonal fitness 
iiule.v follows: • 


RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF EDUCATION • 

PfTHonal fHne«B indcJi of ' p 

. Tiie principal and the faculty advisers arc a»^ked to Indicate on this sheet the 
reasons for the selection of the candidate named by uroleiilnlng tlu^ words in 
the list which st^eni to express in the l>est way Uie desinible qualities of the 
eandidiite. Where a qunlit,v*is unu.sually well develqi>ed, the word may be 
(louhly underlined. tVhere it Is apparently lacking, or not well develeped, the 
word may he crossed from the list. Hcholarshlp alone can not Justify the aeleC- 
tl<»n of a candidate for -the responsible’ T>osltlnn of teacher, Tlio hlgh-fichool 
principals and udvi.sers should beiviine an important means for.safegiiardlng the. 
schools of the future through a careful study of the qualltles^of the aiaiiiceots 
for admission to the college of education. 


Jitiolln'iiuU QuaiitiCB . — ^Has good nataral emlowment. Accamte, .alert, with 
keen perceptions and retentive memory. Has good power of geoernllxatlon 
and analysis. Is logical. Nati^rally desirons of learning. Sincere and open- 
minded. Inventive and constrrotive. Rutloirtil, Judicious, thorough. Capa- 
ble of forming Independent Jndgments. 

77086"— 28 8 ‘ ... 
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JTab/t« of 1Fopfc.-Artl.Mtlp nnd neiit. InduHtrloas^ qaick, rpAponstblp, pariHisefoi 
persistent Epoiiomlpnl- of time nnd «>f miiterials. AilaptoblP, Attentive,' 

• cooperative, decWve, executive, teachable. RoRulffr and punctual In attend- 

' nnce. 

Argotiat and Social C’hararteristicf.—CqpnciwUoUB, self-controlled, setf-respect- 
In^. thoughtful, prudent, refined. InfluenllMl, Independent, mngnanltnoun. 
Faithful, helpful, loyal, trnslfnl, cojigenlul, ('oorieomtf harmonious, patient 
respectful, tactful. Honest, honomhie, truthful, geilulne. Regardful of taw 
nnd of Boclol obllficntioxi8.* Purn-mlndod. 

FmotionaJ CharactcrisHcg.—AmhUlooB. buoyant, courageou.M, determined, earn- 
est, hopeful, Ideiillstlc. reverent. Appreciative of the beautiful. Devoted to 
the right. Friendly, generous, kindly, fofglvlng, humble, sympnlhetlc. weU- 
poised. Insist.M upon truth. Tolerant, sportamunllke, public-spirited. Has a 
gootl sense of humor. Una control of temper, tongue, and impulses. Enjoys 
work. f 

Phymeal Characteristics, — Strong and vigorous, with a well-developed body. 
Has good museolnr control; Ora^ful in figure nnd in carriage. Hna good 

• eyesight, 8ound^t<>eth, no physical handlcape, Voice clear and muslcul. Not 
n monotone- 

Evidencea of Cultural rrofiWiHt.— Habitually clear and correct In the use of 
English, both sjK»ken and written. Has thoughts to express. Makes go<id 
recitations in clns.s. Can write a clear, conrl.se, e<*mM‘t. biisInesM' letter. 
Writes legibly and well. Habitually correct Ui spelling* punctuation, and 
sentence construction. Has formed vigorous, weil-bninnceil reudlug habits. 

Special AbiUtica , — Can sing. Ha.s a sense of idtch and of rhythm. Cun read 

, simple music at sight. Plays u-hnt Instruments? 

• . Has studied drawing in the high school. ‘ Has some knowlMlge of The 

cfples rtf design, of representative drawing, of simple ])er8pectlve, and of the 
theories of color and of color harmonies, 

► 

Signed by Principal. 


I 
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Date. IU2... School. 

At a suitable time following the preliminary selection, candidates 
go to the college to take entrance examinations which — 

Include a general test of scholacMhlp. intelligence, ability, )ind breadth of 
Information, u sUent reading test, and, a jihyslcal exaijliattlon by the coll^ 
phygiclun. • ' 

The general test is ettnstmeted for each examination in such a way as to 
determine us carefully as possible the siudeiifs probable ability to succeed as 
a teacher. It Uicludes a study of the student’s power to use quickly and 
accurately the knowledge he has gained in the schools. It may Include'any 
field of stndy commonly pursued by students. All are expected to have some 
knowledge of .simple arithmetic and of history and geography. A fairly high 
standard is required In English. Bach la expected 'to have some familiarity 
with the essential principles of drawing and of music, Inclndlng a knowleilge 
of the major scales In most common use. Ordinary sdentifiv facts, current 
events of greatest significance, or other indications of bfibits of stbdy, of work, 
and of thought may find place in the tests. As the time allowed is limited, 
promptness in attendance Is esaentiaL 

The reading, tost Is used to Indicate the student’s accuracy and facility in * 
.Reeling with new materUU, 
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_The phyelcal exau^ation requires about *15 mlnutea for each atuileot 
{winuneutH for this examination are made separately. For af^licants named In 
the .superintendenfs Ust as •• cu.dldalea •• the appolntmenu may be made In 
advance of the date of the entrance tests and for “ candidates -coming A)m 
the greatest dbtances appointments may be made for the day of the entrance 

The testinp pro^rram followed m Ohio to supplement the one on 
health and pei-sonal tpialities retjuiied of candidates ?b worthy of 
mention. T^>rislative enactments make it necessary for all who plan 
to enter teacher-traininf? institutions in that State t 6 submit to a 
state wide examination in English and a te.st in general ability and 
subject matter^ the tests and standards to be reached in them are to 
be jirescnbed or provided by the State director of education. Stand- 
ardized tesfs are prescribed, and the acceptable goal of achievement 
18 much higher than the standard maximums or norms of the tests 
uwd. These requirements for entrance for prospective elementary, 
school teachers have been expanded to include prospective secondary, 
school teachers. - ^ 

In addition to the tests, a new plan advocated by the department 
of education, and clo^ly related to the granting of certificates, 
includes the giving diagnostic testa-^ 

to all «tudent8 In elementaiy training limtUutlomi In the following aubjecta 
10 determine tbelr alftlltlea and weakneoaes, that they may be more pr^ 
n. ‘*1^ porsunnce of tbetr courses: Arithmetic; geograp^ 

ig, history and civics; EnglUh. Including reading, spelling, composition 
uiu ««‘«“»»ar. No studenla shall be enrolled in methods courses In any sub-’ 
JnMs until they have Ihh'i. thoroughly tested In the content of these subjects. 

^ ^ knowledge of content In 

any of the nb,.ve subjecte shall bo enrolh-d in “hospital •’ classes, which wiS 

make-up classes in noncredit courses. These pupil, shall continue their work 

OT nnui It I. delcrmliieU mat u,,., wlU liave Uula chaaoe to auccaed. lo Ito 
wr tolllauoa aa aarlj la Sa ' 

The Clereland School of Education requires of Mch student seekins 
« mission a personal interview of considerable len^h, in addition 
0 a verji ramplete series of Keqeral intelligence examinaUons, a 
thorough physical eaaminalion, and a high-achool record. Norms 
have been established on the basis of the record of graduates of the 
of* years in each of these four entrance requirements. Ohiy 
00^**“*^*”** admitted who stand weU with respect to thew 

After gaming admission to the normal schools and teachers ool- 
kites, meth^s are employed to keep the atadant’a work up to par. 
For example, the Cleveland School of Education compute. Mch 
students aatndecile range” (l^heM 6 per cent rated 10 , next 
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highest 10 per cent rited 9, lowest 5 per cent rated 0) in entrance 
examinations, high-school recor<J, schoFarship, personality rating, etc. 
Personal inten’iews ai’e held each semester with students on the basi^ 
of any considerable variation from the standard of achievement * 
which the. student might be expected to attain. Withdrawal is 
advised whenever it becomes improbable that the student will make i 
a distinct success in teaching. 

To improve scholastic effort and achievement, some of the normal 
schools and teachers colleges hate adopted a system of grade points ” \ 
or “weighted credits” in one of their various modified forms. (It i 
should be added, however, that the Colorado State Teachers College 
has abandoned its system of “weighted credits” which had been in 
effect for some years.) Some of the provisions of the “ grade-point ” 
system as adopted >at the Milwaukee State Normal School, where it 
operates to eliminate about 10 per cent of the lower quartile of the' 
students each 3 ’car, are as follows: A grade A is assigned 3 grade 
points f6r each cre<lit hour in the course; B, 2; C, 1; D, 0; E, —1 
grade point for each hour of work so recorded. 

To fradnnte, a student must have a number of prnde points equal to 4be 
number of bemester hours of credit recorded at tBe time of graduation. j 

To do practice teaching, a student must hove o..^amtier of grade points equal 
to the number of semester hours recorded at the time of begiuutng prnctice 
' teaching, together with, the recommendation of the head of the department lo 
which the student la working. 

Where a major and n minor are required. In the work of the major and also 
In the work of the minor the numlier of grade ptdnts must be greater ibun the 
number of credit boors of work recorded. ; 

A student who fails to secure credit In .‘-'Ubjects nggregnting two-tbirds of 
the number of semester hours of work carried In nny'aemeeter and to attnlo u 
, equal number of grade points sbaH become a candidate for dlamlswil and Hhin 
not continue In school except by special permission of tbe scholarship commltt% 

A student who falls to secure a number of grade points during any semestel 
equal to tbe nnmber of semester hours of work curried shall be notified by the 
registrar that he or she Is placed upon probation for tbe following aemeater, 
and a copy of such notice shall be bent to rhe*head of the department In which 
the student Is doing work and to tbe respective dean. 

Whenever, In the Judgment of the registrar. It l)ecflmes evident that a student 
on probation is unable to secure the number of grade points required for gmd- 
nation or for practice teaching, tbe student shall become a candidate for die 
mlBsal and shall not continue In school except by special permission of tbe 
scholarship committee. In tbe case of each student considered for dismisaal. 

U shall be Ibe duty of -the respective dean and the bead of tbe department Ip 
whlcb tbe stndent Is working to submit to the scholarship committee a written 
report upon tbe student, together with a' recommendation as to tbe disposition 
of tbe case, ' \ 

Additional grade points seotlred In doing tbe work required In -the first bail 
of tbe curriculum aball not be counted as making up tor any deflclenoles In the 
latter half of the curriculum. Students entering from other Institutions wkl 
be given one grade point for'eacb bear of credit afiowet). 
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ii^stndent whose grade points show that he hah an ayerage below B shaU be 
allowed to carry extra work. If the student has an average of B oiLbetter the 
maxlimim amount of extra work allowed shall be three houni duilhg re^lnr 
geisPHter and fvro hnura during a summer aesaloxu 

To insure <i>at students when graduated shall not be .subject to a 
rrilicism commotily made ogain.< them, that they do not have a 
working knowledge of the fundamental subjects in the elemeittary 
. curriciilunv many normal .schools provide special cla.«>ses, such as the 
** hospital ” classes in Ohio, referred to in a pn*ceding jtaragraph, and 
the “ opportunity ” classes in the Humboldt State Teachers College ‘ 
and Junior Collegej(California) for students deficient in these sub- 
. jecte. In the Pennsylvania State normal schools nil students before 
receiving a final grade in English and arithmetic mu|^ equal eighth- 
grade standards of achievement in these subjects. I^cessity for en- 
rolling in the “opportanity ” classes referred to is— 

evidenced by IlIeRlSlfe penmanship, mlaapeUed words, poor sentence atructur© to 
wrllton work In any of the college courses; by stondard tests hnd measurements ; 
hy the Judgment of the student at any time that he needs the work The ’ 
length of time In the class and the aubject studied will vary with t»ie Indl- 
vldoal needs of the student Since the work Ls of a service nature to the 
student In elemeutary subjects, no college credit Is given In it 

4 

CERTIFICATION OP TEACHERS 

The minimum requirement for certification is the chief factor in 
setting the standard of professional preparation to be found among 
teachers in any State. The States are almo.st unanimous wifh Wis- 
consin in reporting “ higher standards for teacher certification all 
along the line.” Wyoming presents data showing that the greatest 
improvement has been made in teachers employed in rural schools. 

A legislative act in Utah, effective September 1, 1026, strengthens 
the law which provides that no public money may be paid to a . 

. teacher in the schools of the State wlw does not possess a valid 
certificate issued by the State board of education. 

The tendency is pronounced to discontinue all local certification 
agencies, county and city, and place the sole authority for setting 
sUindards and issuing certificates in the State departments of educa- 
tion, Such. provisions ore included in the new teacher-licensing law 
passed m Indiana in 1923, wliicli the State superintendent of public 
instruction considers “ the most significant happening in Indiana . 
J!ith respeetTo the professional preparation of teachers in the last 
four years.” This law also provides that licenses shall be Issued 
,. 9 nJy on the basid of professional training completed. Beginning 
.oeptember I, 1027, certificates based on exaYninatlon will be dia- 
I continued in the State of Washington, and after 1026 they will be 
ibolished in Virginia, v^hich “joins the rank of those more progres-/ ‘ ^ 
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sive States which certificate only on the basis of ^aduation from ao , 
accredited high school and professional training on the college level” | 
Thus far 12 States have eliminated examinations os a uielhud for ' 
certificating teacliers, and several.others have perfected plans to do i 
so at an early date. To assist In creating sentiment in behalf of ! 
certificating on the basis pf training rather than on examinations the 
Alabama State Department of Education circularized the school 
superintendents and presidents of teacher-training institutions with 
data showing that holders of professional ceKificatesi^ (Lssuecl on the 
basis of professional training) rank higher on salary schedules; also 
that holders of professional certificates sc*cure the more desirable 
teaphing positions. In 1924-25 the 

graduate of Donual K;hooIg and coIKices held 72 per ceo* of the pusltiou la 
^ itchoolg with hIx nr more leeclicrs, 01 per cent of all punltloog In city achoota, 
40 pi'r cent of nil* |toglt ions In long-lerm cuuntli's; 00001x1(10011*11 of t«‘achr^ 
trulalag Institutions held 00 per cent of the |KMltloo!i In oue-leucber lichooli). 

Av^deon of education in one of the western institutions tommehU 
that, although his State requires that the student have a major and 
a minor teaching ^tbject, there is nothing whfeh prohibits a teacher 
attempting instruction in a subject for which he has had no training.' 
The now licensing law in Indiana obviates this position by providing 
that the training shall not only be si>ecific but that the license shall 
be granttKl to teach only those subjects in which the applicant has 
had specific preparation, A tendency in a similar direction is re- 
ported in Georgia. 

A number of States specify 18 years as the minimum age for 
applicants foi: certificates. Twenty-nine States require high-school 
graduation or more as a prerequisite for certificates. The North. 
Dakota State Department of Education passed an order requiring 
high-school graduates desiring to teach in 192fir27 to attend a teq<‘he^ 
training institution for at least C weeks; in 1927-28, an attendanco'of 
12 weeks will be required. One year (36 weeks) of professional 
training, based on graduation from high school, has been set asli 
minimum standard of preparation in several States here mentioned, 

, although ^temporary or emergency certificates may still be issued in 
some cases; Indiana, effective December, 1923; Michigan, effective 
September,. 1926; Montana, effective September, llfeO; New Hamp- 
shire, effective July, 1928; ‘ New York, effect! vo September, 1926; 
Oregon, effective January, 1926;: Vir^nia (white teachers), effective 
1927; Wisconsin, effective September, 1927. Four plates have set 
A minimum standard of two years of normi^ school training for 
certificates to teach : Connecticut, effective 1927; Pennsylvania, effec- 
tive February, 1927; Utah, effective 1926; Washington, effective 1927. 

In Indiana a similar ruling becomes effective November 1, J927, for 
all beginning elementary-school teachers except one-room rural- 
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school toAchers. Oslifornift rc<}uire8 two and ono*half yaare beyond 
hii^-schooi ^rraduation and has set (he standard at three years to be 
readied gradually but at no definitely stated date,*' 

Pennsylvania questions its practice of translating nonnal-school 
certificates into norraal-school diplomas (life licenses) at the end of 
(wo years of teaching experience as too short a period up6n whicb to 
base a life license. Beginning in 1923, Washington adopted (be ' 
policy of requiring' of elementary teachers at least one-quarter of 
postgraduate study in education as a prerequisite for a life certificato. 

The requirements for the certification of high-school (cacllers have 
list) advanced. Thirty-one States specify a minimum age of 18 
years for applicants. A like number provide for certification on the 
basis of thiining, ranging from the completirn of one year of allege 
work (all of which must be professional) to four- years; 12 States 
require the latter amount A majority of the States specify a mini- 
mum number of seme.ster hours— i 5 is not unusual and a few States 
require moro-rin professional education courses. MinnesoU'is tak- 
ing steps to r^uce materially the kind and number of training 
courses that will be accepted in meeting the requirements of 15 
semester hours of credits for the first-grade professional certificate, * 
(be standard high-school credential. In 102«, “671 applicants for 
high-school certificates, on degrees from 8^ standard colleges, pre- 
sented 152 different courses tn preparing for practically the same 
kind of teaching.” 

CUBRICULA ~ 


Within-recent years Mverol significant trends in teacher-preparing 
curricula have been apparent. Just a few years ago, when entrance 
requireijients were rather low, normal-^hool curricula were three 
four, five, and even six' years in length, including coursed on the sec-* 
ondary level. Later the entrance .requirements were i^ised and 
-curricula were, shortened. More recently, however, higher entcanoe 
requirements have been maintained, and the curricula have been 
lengthened to thiw, four,' and oven five yeare, beyond high-school ' 
graduation. IXpring the past biennium the number of normal schools 
and teachers colleges granting degrees has increased 15 per cent • 
The New York State normal schools have made the general transi- 
tion from two-year to three-yeac curricula. The three-year curri^ 
in (he Rhode Island College of Education have been discontinued; 
all students are now enrolled in the four-year curricula, with the 
provision at least three years must be completed. Should the 
student retire at the^close of the third yeai^ he receives a certificate 

"Ct teomla rtUl «oOJ»t7 ceruacalu on cnmhutlon: tiie perccotofo 0 tat«a 

"•wwor. Is ■null. • IS J . 
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of aUomlan(^, tho diploma Ix'inj? "ranlod ui>on completinfr four 
years of Avork. In railing its standards Rhode Island states: 

II Is by uo DU'ans the pur|»M^‘.of (be of education to attempt to piy- 

pare any large abare of its Hlmlouts for poslUons to the hlgber gnides or an 
, mi|>orrWirt). The dignity and the laiporiauce of the work with the little 
chtldrofi 1 m nlvvayH to Im* eiiit4iiiHlr4Hl. s 

Oxford College for Women (Oliio) reports that the two.yejir 
curricula are ubamlouetl ami (hat (hose of three yeai's* diiriilion will 
soon he r«ise<Lto four years. 

Many institutions have follo>ve<l.n practice similar to (hat <»f the 
Michigan normal seluMtIs ami lengihened ivrtain s|>e<'ial!y.ed curricula, 
such ns thoH’ in art. iiiusic, home mmomics, physical ediicat'on, nuu- 
merce, and niuniial art.s. i 

A change is al.Mi iio(i<'eahle in the number of Curricula offeml. The 
pnerol or “Hingle-track ” cnrriculum which all cnmlidates pursnwl 
irrespective of (he particldar liehl of teaching servioe for wltich they' 
desired U» prepan* has gnidtially given way in mo-.( institutions to 
tw<xor more ditTereiitinted curricula. The curricula most nmimonly 
CtTered fur prosi>^‘(iveelemen(afv M:ho(d teachers are; Kindergarten^ 
primary grttije, intermediate grade, iip|M>r <»r grammar grade (or a 
specialised curriculum for junior hifdi school teachers), and. rural 
K'lioul. Tl»e University of Minnesota typifies a few of the larger 
institutions in its addition during the Inst two years of s|K*r ializeil 
curricula for school siiiKTintendcnts, high-school principaLs, mpl ele- 
mentary grade s»i|>en is«irs (ami contemplates (he addition of a cur- 
riculum for ntirnml -school teachers. Occa.sionally an in-stitution, such 
as the State normal ;#chooUt Salem, Mass., rei>orts (he estahli.shiuem 
of curricula for the pivparatlon of teachers of deaf and t»f mentally 
letardetl children. Througlt uITtliation with schools esiK‘cinlly iweiv- 
ing such chddren, aiit|)le opjKU'tiinity is inado for observation and 
practice teaching; ' ' ' 

The intnahiction of dilTerentiated curricula has nece.ssrtatcd guid- 
ance of students into those curricula for whi^h they »show special 
pptitudes and in which lliey are most likely to succeed. To coiintenict 
the tendency on the^iart of students to choose o curriculum due to 
some sii|)erfieial notion c6nceming it, very often ail students in an 
institution during (he first semester take o common cun iciilum. Ac- 
wrdingly, an exceedingly lar^ number of the tcachcr-pre()aring' 
institutions have organized during (he first semester ‘‘orientation ’’ or - 
“introduction to teaching” courHos, by means of which students be- 
come acquainted with the general orgapization and admini.stration of 
schools as ivell as with the different aspects and opportunities in the 
several fields of school service. Such courses usually provide frequent 
opportunities for studenta to observe the teaching of pupils iii each 
of the gr^es in the different of schools. They frequently 
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incluUo discussions of (he mental adjustments, such as in the control 
«f their time, iis» of library, and mcjlhoas of study which ^udente 
nHLst make to suit college oonditions and to utilize the upiKirtiinities 
(he institution affords them. Tlie .itate normal school at KutEtown, 
Pa., maintains a “eoininittee of the faculty to confer with the .studenta 

after (he thoice of fiehl has been made^^ad to suggest changes when 
lieemed ilesi ruble.'' 

X'mriciila have undergone revision in general in (he ilifferent nor- 
, mal schools (hrou#;^hout the country. State normal-school revision 
iommitte«‘s have U^en rejwrted at work in tho Stales of Connecticut^ 
lA>uisimm, .Massachusetts. Xew York, Oklahoma. Pennsvivania, and 
Virginia. The prmi'dun^ followed in Connecticul wrves as an illus- 
tralnm of the )>lan in one State of securing such a curriculum revision. 
As jireliininary steps — 

JulorwO'd and concerned in leacber tralniiu; in Coniiccllcul— 

1. .^(udied and eraluntod ihe sKiiaUoit oa of 1H2S. ^ 

2. the i.rofwwJenul iHTuIpnjont neceWrj lo Kiiccessfnl ipnchinr. 

.1 PrciwnHl a new eurrlrulum with ihln equipment in mind. 

^ Wrote a new I'uurse of mudr In ouch suhje^i provided for In (Mu currica* 
lum, 

5. Acrw^ji upon n typojrf ontanliudoii and adiuluiRtrntloii which would lu»uro 
the effective cdirrlng: out of (hlu corrlruluuir 

« Worked out deHirahle i«ilicieH with refoird to 

o. Qunllflciitlons of normnl-school iDstruolom. * 

a. Teaching Icwid. 

r, AiImlKdfnn of Ktudenls. * 

d. Student load. 

7. Ooi lined n plan for continued gTon*ib and Improvement through— 

а. Annual conference of the norma'l-orhool faculties, and 

б. Monthly meetinga of nortnni-schoni prinot|vils. 

A “special agent " was appointed by the State board of education 
to servo under the ilirwliim of the State commissioner of education na 
, coordinator of tho revision activities. Ho pi-epared a detailetl plan 
which provided for (he following steps of procedure; 

1* r^atiiicliinf? tho Btudj. 

2. 8>*«iemaUc diitM'tton, and folIow*up of the various con]in|(tt>et<. 
s. Bringing the work of (he ooveral committeea to a wmpleted Ktnie in 
wlildi It might lK‘ diwoHoed ar.d icnlaUvcIy aiieptMl by a board of 
review, ' % 

4. The conaldcrallon nnd approval of a Um(a*Mve curriculum I*y the State 
board of education. 

6. The trying out of (bis tentative curriculum in the four nomml schools tor 

the year 1924-25. 
e. Revision after a year's trlul. 

7. Adoption of tl>e revised cuirlculum. 

a l*rovlHlon for constant revision and lmproyement from year lo y^ar. 

0 tlila Btudjr It waa decided to otllize ihe Bi*nrle«*8 of all who were either 
«Uteetly responsible for or indirectly coneemed with (\^e preparation of teach' a 
T o this end a board of review was orgairlscd cooslaUiig of the State 
wmmissloner of edoesUou. chalmagii; the special s«i»t for normsl admohi. 
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the four noi^I-school principals, the State sapervlspr of s^ndary edaca* 
tlon, the. State superrisor of elementary education, and the State satierTlsor of 
roral education. ^ 


The* purpose of this board was to study the major objectives and the larger 
and more generiLl problems relating to normal-school organisation and admin- 
istration, and to coordinate Jhe work of the various committees. At the $ame 
time a series of normal-school teachers' committees was organized to study in 
detail the content of the several courses of study. 

A general State conferen’ce for purposes of direction was held 
for all who were to participate in the study. Committees com- 
po^d of one representative from each normal school were organized 
for each of the many normal-school interests, such as reading and 
literature, geography, arithmetic, art, observation and practice 
teaching, training for rural-school teaching, service, etc. The pro- 
cedure of each committee provided for — 


0 . A study of the status of its partlcdlhr field In other normal schools in the 
* country, using catalogues, printed literature, etc. 

^b. A study of the needs of Connecticut public schools and an evalnatlon of 
^ the present courses of training In mating these needs. 

0. Extensive reading in the field. ' 

A, The evolving of a new and improved course of study or plan of procedure, 
c. A final report from each committee to be submitted by the respectlre 
chairmen on or before April 1, 1924. 

••The six mouths* period following the New Haven conference was a period of 
Intensive work for all concernwl, the faculty committees meeting at least once 
and frequently twice each month. The special agent spent his entire time help 
lug and guiding the special committees by means of circular letters, to com- 
mittee chairmen, conference of committee chairmen, meetings of the facultia 
of the four schools, and meetings with caefi of the many committees. An 
effort was made to keep closely In touch with committee activities, to chcA 
accomplishment in each, and to maintain the right spirit on the-part of all. 

.With the normal-school faculties organized and assigned to their several 
problems, the board of review started Its consideration- of the broader aij^ 
•more general problems of nonnal-school education ond n revlow.of the co^ 
mlttee reports. The first problem confronting this board was to outline whnt 
they considered to be the essential teaching equipment for effective teocblot 
In the public schools of tlie State. • • • The hoard of review next turned 
Its attention to present practice and attempted to answer the question as to 
whether or not present-day normal-school graduates were measuring op to 
these standards. In this connection an analysis was made of the courses of 
study offered in the four normal schools. • * • * 

By the ose of 400 questionnaires sent to recent graduates of the four schoola 
suggestions were sought as to ways In which their normal-school preparatlofl 
has been most effective and wherein It had failed to prepare the teacher to meet 
her dally tasks. Suggestions were solicited as to ways Ip which the normal 
schools could most effectively serve teachers In service. 

The board of review next tnrned Its attention to the following questions: . 

1. What subjects should a normal-school curriculum Include, If teachere art 

to obtain that professional equipment which has been outlined? 

* Z What should be the restive and actual amount of time devoted to ead» 
f subject? 

& What wotMd be the moet affeatlve s^uence of aetffltlea and subjeda? 
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torn that Kllb gllshl moJIJcaUon miglit be adepted In iacb ef tbe four 
normal schools? . 


« 


Finally, the deteiled outlines of the professionalized subject- 
matter c(^Gses and the professional courses presented by the com- 
mittees of Mrmal-school instructors who made provision that Ihe 
materials might be easily adapted to varying local conditions found 
in the different State normal schools were revised and accepted by 
the board of review Experience with t|,e courses indicates that they 
are steps in the right direction, but that as contemplated it will be 
necessary to revise them from time to time. * 

The prwedure followed by the curricula revision committee of 
the normal schools of Pennsylvania illustrates the tendency gradu- 
ally coming into favor of securing suggeetions and counsel from 
many professional sources for guidance in building curricula. After 
securing information regarding current practices elsewhere, a com- 
mi tee held conferences with 14 different specialists available from 
the office of the State department of public instruction. Each of* 
the siibject-mattef groups of normal-.scliool teachers ^as asked to 
consider in conferences what they con.sidered the minimum essentials* 
in their subject desirable to include in the different teacher-preparing 
curricula.^ One member of the group was selected to present their 
jwint of view to the committee. In order to learn what subjects of 
the existing curricula were, in their judgment, worth retaining and 
what new courses might profftably be included in the curidcula. 
questionnaires were sent to 50 graduates, distributed over the past five 
years, of each of the State normal schools. Each county and district 
superintendent in the State was requested to make such suggestions, 
for improving the curricula as seemed desirable to him fiom his 
. experience and intimate association with the graduates of the normal 
-Jchools Finally, specialists in the normal-school and teachers col- 
I^e field from outside the State were consulted. A job analysis 
study of the teachers’ work was considered but had not materialized 
St the time the committee made its report. On the basis of the . 
information secured through the cooperation of the different persons 
and^ups of peiwns assisting in the work, the committee prepared 
he different curricula now operative in the State’s normal schoois. 

e principles underlying the construction of teacher-preparing 
curricula, as worked cut by the committee, briefly stated foUow: 


1. ^rricnla for the preparqtlon of teachers should be differentiated. 

ach carrlcnlom should be made up of coocarrent and aequentlal comaM 

teaching ifi a given field. • ^ 

8, SnbjMt to the principles of^dlfferentlatlon and the devridpment of con- 

^0*- the preparation of teacher* sbonld b* a. 
homanlfclny as poanible. " 
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4. ProTlaion should be iimde by Ihe refrimen of the school for developing and 
strengthening the personnl nnd social equipment of the prospective teacher. 

6. Each cnrrlculuni should be defloltely organized, with (he training school as 
Its vitalizing core or center. 

0. Ea^ curriculum should be practically a prescribed currlculmn. 

7, The cnrrlcular olTcrlnps of a tcnohcr-prepnratlon Institution should be 
fluid, ns opposed to flsed. 

• The effect of Ihe revisions of normal-school curricula has been to i 
increase the time phi’en to the professionalized subject-matter courses 
and to diminish the time "iven unspecialized courses in education, 
such os tlie history and pliilosopliy of education, which are for the 
most part very general in nature. Caution is given lest such courses 
as principles of education, methods of teaching, educational psychol- 
ogy, and the like become so general as to be of little definite value to 
students enrolled in the courses. In fact, views expressed in some 
of the reports regarding transfer of training make it doubtful if » 
semester course in general methods, or even special methods, whidi 
includes a study of five or six combined subject-matter fields which 
all the students take in common, is not A’ery wasteful of students’ 
time. Consequently, the “how” to teach the different school sub-' 
jects is imparted more and more in conjunction with the study of the 
subject, such as primary reading or intermediate arithmetic itself.' 
This practice is one step toward the professionalization of subject- 
matter^ourses, which tendency, judged from the reports received, has 
become quite strong during recent years.^ The Cleveland School of 
Education reports that the large number of applicants for degrees 
from thdse in service is forcing them to reconsider the content of 
their courses to give (hem a distinctly professional trend. 

Professionalized subject-matter courses ns organized in some not- 
mal schools and teachers colleges, in addition to providing that the 
student and instructor shall think of learning fi'oni the point of 
view of teaching, also provide for rich scholarship by including “a 
broad expanse of marginal material beyond the actual , needs of (he 
eleroentaiy field into which the teacher goes,” Outlines of such, 
courses indicate that, in general, they aim to include— 

1. A history of the development IIT the subject. 

2. An historical development qf the aims and practices in the 

teaching of the subject. 

3. The literature of the subject., 

4. An analysis of the learning process while mastering the subject 

matter. 

6. An evaluation of textbooks in the subject. 

6. Standardized tests in the subject, 

. ^ 7. Principles and practices in making courses of study in the 
object. 

In developing its curricula on the basis of professional experience^ 
the State normal school at Milwaukee^ Wis., follows the principle 
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that n curriculum should be arran^d so as to lead its students 
throujdi a series of professional experiencos. Two guiding factors 
in selecting those experiehces to be included are that those selected 
must be (1) of the highest possible value in preparing prospective 
teachers to meet school situations in their sulisequent work as teach- 
ers and (2) those that can be motivated immediately. 

Severn! in^itutions report that they are developing their curricula • 
“on the basis of job analysis in terms of responsibilities tliat are 
constant for all teachers and in terms of those that are variable for 
special teachers.” 

Data are secured as a basis for a job analysis of a teacher’s duties 
from such sojirces as professional literature, teachers’ diaries, ob- 
servers’ reports, and memory lists by teachers. Investigations to 
(late show a list of about GOO ty|)e activities performed by teachers. 

To lenyi the particular duties performed by any class of teachers, 
a sufliciently large numlwr of teachers in that class are requested to 
chock the duties they perform, the frequencies of which when tabu- 
lated indicate the duties performed by the class, together with Iheir 
relative importiyice. Prof. W. AV. TCharters, of the University of 
Chicago, reports having (completed such a procedure for rural-school 
teachers and bigh-school teachers. 

Various attempts are reported to bring the different courses into 
closer relationship with each other in order that less loss in learning 
may result to students. The University of Minnesota has united 
the courses in special methods, observation, and practice teaching in 
the academic* fields into “single nine-credit” courses. St. Olaf’s 
College is working out “a system of cumulative courses in education, 
together with achievement units and cumulative examinations.’’ It 
hopes thereby to correct the attitude so prevalent among college , 
students that they may relegate to the past a course after having 
once passed the semester examination in it. Accordingly^, successive 
college courses are being organ issed in so for as possible to include 
“persistent” values in preceding courses, and each examination in- 
volves the “control elements of all the previous courses in education.” 

• Criticisms frequently made by superintendents employing normal- 
school and teacher-college graduates when requested to suggest 
wlierein the institutions can improve their product indicate that, in 
their judgment, two outstanding needs are for (a) emphasis on 
cultural material more thai) is given, in the present I'equirements 
and (ft) cultivation of a social manner, fineness, 'and reserve such as 
is usually found among the graduates of women’s colleges. On the 
ether hand, a number of reports commenting chiefly on liberal arts 
and science colleges that offer teachers’ curricula E&jggest that profee- 
fflonal education courses are not receiving sufficient emphasis in 

comparison with the required “ cultural ” courses ‘to give proepeotive 

1 
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teachers an adequate professional education background. The pro- 
fessors of education in several institutions where students do not 
come undtf the direction of or enter the schools of education until 
their junior year express the opinion that much waste could be 
elinijnated and their product considerably improved if pre-education 
courses were prescri^d or if mernbers of the school e^cation 
were made responsible for guidance in the selection of courses by 
prospective students during the first two years of liberal arts and 
science college work. _ ' 

The tendency among the States to increase the professional qualifi- 
cations necessary to meet certifico/ion requirements, as discussed in 
the section on educational qualifications, has in part been responsible 
for some of the changes in curricula made by normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges. Instead of issuing general certificates entitling 
the holder to teach in any grade of the elemental*}’ or the high 
school, a few States specify certain courses in professional education 
which must be completed in teacher-preparing institutions by those 
desiring to teach in certain grades, such as the primary, the inter- 
mediate, the junior high school, or in certain special subjects such as 
music, industrial arts, physical education. Present tendencies are to 

j^ant certificates on professional training rather than on examina- 
tion. 

OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE TEA^^BING 

A decided tendency is apparent for increased emphasis on th^ 
“laboratory ” phase of the toaclior-training program. The college of 
education of the University of Xenne.ssee, which, beginnipg in Sep- 
tember, 192C, offers 12 weeks of practice teaching in cooperation with 
the Knoxville city high schools, is repVesentutive of several instita-' 
tions reporting such courses introduced for the first time. A num- 
ber of States, such as Michigan and Ohio, require inclusion of such 
cour^ in teacher-preparing curricula in order that graduates may 
qualify for certificates to teach. Better facilities are not only pro- 
vided (1) for the demonsi ration of teaching in the different grada . 
of the elementary school and high school and (2) for actual partici* 

^ pation in modem school work by tha normal-school students, but th% 
time given to the latter has also been increased in some institutions 
reporting. For example, beginning this year the State normal 
school at Kutztown, Pa., requires student teachers to “teach or 
observe during the entire day in the training schools for a .period of 
nine weeks instead of teaching one or two periods per day j|or one ' 
semester or for a year.” In the Rhode Island College of Education 
the general plan of observation and practice is as follows : 

In the flrat half year one hour a week Is given to an Introdactory conrae on 
th© meaning of education. This la fallowed In the next three aemeetera with n 
nonr a week devdted to olMervntion in the grades and to oonferencet and the , 
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preptnitioD of plans ind reports. In the fifth semester each stndeAt spends an 
hour a day In assigned grades foUowlng closely the development of selected 
subjects. Bach student la giten an opportunity to teach, and the groups assem- 
ble each day jrlth the critic In charge- or with the director of training. li»» 
work of ^e sixth semester is in the outside- training schools, with occaaiooal 
rlalts to college of edncntlon. .Here each student is given charge of a full 
room In'tbe regular public schools, with an experienced critic at hand to give 
advice and encouragement when needed. Two hoprs a .week during the fourth 
year will be spent In the development of some special problem In school work 
or ill further experience In teaching an assigned subject. 

The training system, therefore, becomes a great ednoatlonal laboratory in 
which the student may become acquainted with good teaching and with high 
Ideals and may have an abundant opportunity to prove his own skill through 
a full half year with bis own pupils. 

That the plan of practice teaching varies considerably in the dif- 
ferent institutions is shown by^omparing the preceding plan with 
that of other schools. The plw of the Southern Oregon I^nnal 
School is thus described : 

Instead of giving practice teaching for halt a day in one grade, we require 
our students to get practice teaching In the first, second, and third grades the 
Orel quarter, in the fourth, fifth, and ’Sixth grades the second quarter, after 
which the teactier may have her choice of going on to the junior high school 
and getting her prnetlce teaching In the three grades above the sixth or of 
choosing one of the grades from the first to sixth, Incloalve, where she can 
get. more ifilensive practice. 

The Cleveland School of Education reports that — * 

During the training or practlb^teachlng period which Is given in nln 
weeks of continnuus attendance uitoii the training school during the third 
semester and again during the sixttr^emester of the course much attention 
la given lo an analysis of difficulties of student ^ebers in their first j'ear of- 
teachlug work. The results of this analysis^,^fre being transmitted to the 
. ihe«‘>ry courses for Incorporation in the content of the curriculum. 

The State normal school af Milwaukee, Wis., is not alone in be- 
lieving that— 

The training apliool should assume leadership of the schools It server to 
progressive edncatlonnl methods rather 4ban In conforming to what th^^bUc 
^ tchools ei|)eo{^. The caihims training school Is organized to apply' the jS^ey 
rtill<»8tipliy with emphasis on pupil Initiative, creative activities, enriched and 
eiceedtngly flexible curricula, and attention to Individual differences. As.a re- 
finlt of this forward-looking objective, the campus training school haa a long, 
*wiltlng list and is classed as one of the best elementary scbools in the country. 
Btodenta do practice teaching In this school under rather ideal conditions and 
riso in a second training school which has to meet the demands of a large 
public-school syst’em. Practice touching is therefore better balanced than under 
most training-school conditions 

The State normal school at Slippery Rock, Pa.^ reports that ite 
campus training school bas> been gradually developed into a^demoD- 
stration school entirely and that practice teaching is 'done in outlying 
schools. ' . ... 
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In order that demonstration classes shall be conducted under nor 

possible, a “ critie-clinic ” room is pro- 
vided in the new building of the Rhode Island College of Educatio^ 

so arranjfed rhat n tiemonkratlon clasa may be obstared from n 

Hon Hn ^ ** sngfwst o Common criticism tbat demonstra- 

tion classes are conducted in an artlflclnl environment. aemonstra. 

■" T"'"® frequently' 

I ‘i P™rticc-leachin(t purposes by the 

of Pennsjrlvani. Stste 

h.™ l!.°f “’O '"‘■“UK* «f Ify I<y«l sylin<,u for proclce pon««s „ 

ZL Tn,Tr T 'T «“y .‘«ure of 

he senior class for one-half the fall semester for practice tenchlne In a isr«i 
«hoi,l system remote from the cnlleKe This will Invoke Ihe necuJlty of haf. ' 
Dg aenlors absent from the college coiitluoously for nine weeks durini 

win In tWntln,, and 'pnu-Sl 

ifirr I * o"® InteiiHire coui>« in eilunitlon. .During tl - rcmnln- 

rofle® ® <hey will complete .dher Intensive l-ourscs in eflucatlon at. the ‘ 

. Behoof 

Such affiliation \yith outljjing schools for practice-teaching piiriioses 
has become quite a cpmmon practice.* ' • 

ibJ" *1* T***. **'* "upervisinp tsuchers in 

the affilinted schools more efficient then it would normally Iw, tie 

l uivcrsity Colorado during the past year h'cld a seminar class of 
teacliers ,n the h.gh^selools of Boulder. •Tlirough the sen.inor. tl.ej 
plan to tram tlie groups of teachers who later will have under llieir 
supervision not to exceed four student teachers. In the seminar defi- 
nite umts of work were planned in which the .student tcacliers wotild 
be trained from week to week. They planned to pay the.^ super- 
vising teachers $25 a year for each student teacher. 

The following quotations from the rules and regulations governing 
student teaching to meet certification iwjuirements by the department 
of educatio^iof the State of Ohio indicate in.general the standiirds 
!^t in the more progressive States for such work. The cobr.se in 
obsei’vation and participation is — - • 

prer^ulslte to student teaching and must not be ?ount<^^8rt|(iy^eaohlM 
la this cf>urHe,the aludent Bboold observe 

^claaarTOm and meet In conference with the demonstration teacher. It Is 
^^ended t^t not more than 16 atadents be aaalgned' to one critic teachtf 
« one hour. The ertUe teacher ahould conduct at least one hour of gene^ 
conference each week with her atadents In connection with -Oils course TTia 
faeUltated if a inaDtuil |g to guide etudenU 1« their 

credit, therefore, should be three semester hours. This course la 

t nbaei4aUon8. which ahould occom- 

P^y Special methods coorses and other education courses. . • 
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In conree for rlrmenury twlehoni 9 tuflent*teW:I>lng Aoald be 

^ne in the 8 ophomore year. In the course for.hlgh^ooi teachere It should 

^ K* y®®**- JHie etudent who teochea in the high echooi should 

teach either <*> which he Is majorluf or the subject -fn erblch he Is 

mlnorlng. or both of these, and should bare had. or should be taking, the sp^^ 
moth^s cour^ in the teaching of the subject or subjects .vhlch hTls tes^ 

l>e given for tepchfng esiierlence. and no student shaU be excused 
froni (hcso courses un nccouul of experience* * 

..At least tvTo-flfths of the teaching In each elementary classroom shall r« 

n teacher, and at least two-flftha of the teaching 

la h g t.|^ools shall be done by regularly eupluyed t^chei^ 

lb." it!e •>>« tln», 

The stamlard qualifications and load of elementary critic teachers 
I as set by the Ohio Board of Education are as follows : 

0. Kyy dcneniary critic teacher must-have arieast a bachelor's degree^ with 
a major n olemealury education. ThU stapdard will In* ralse<l Z raji^ 
as, iw>sslble to a master's degree with a major in elementary oducaUon.*^ . 

. .MKTienw: At least two years of elementary teaching experience 

^ assigned to oue critic teacher 

a crUlo^r« ^ under 

a criilc tnaclior during one hour* 

® day free fr.m her classroom 
**" hT condncllng conferences wilS 

«>at If fewer than four 

lomr?tVr.! w o*r T* *^.*® daily the mnnber of 

(he tonchnr ^*^ 7 ' conferwioe may be proportionately reduced, end 
tin tcaiber ossigmHl to other teaching duties 

f. Each crUlc ttHcher should conduct n pcrsonal.confcrcnre with each student 
omduct a on^hoCr group conference with all of her student teachers each 

. Tlie standards set^for high-school critic teachers are ; , 

* t>*«^ whool critic teacher must have at least a raasfer'a' degree with 
major emphasis given to the subject which she tenches and to education 

^ employed to teach as a critic teacher suoject wnicn she 

.JtrtHronrr,'”''" 

<t A Critic teacher should have at least ttpb houra of the school dav fr«b fm™ 

cnce^ purpose of conducting confer- 

li T leathers, reading lesson phnis, etc.«exeeDt that If fewee 

tH«h fow student teachers are assigned 1^80; Sclir din^Tht 

. Of hours to be kept free for confhrenre ma^ iTproJortliiit^^^ 

***« *««<dJer assigned to other teaching duties. ^ 

• Each ^tlc leaclier should conduct a personal conference Trith each student 

teacher one hour In length each week. Rneh mAti.* i, * ^ ^ueot 
pnnrtiinf . «««». “* ”CU week. Bach critic teacher ahonld aloo 

reluct a one-hour group conference, with all of her student ^acbera each 
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' T^er-prepariug mstitutiftns ho longer consider their oblil^tions 
- to either the Sute or the individual student as fully discharc^ 
the time of his. graduation. Within recent years they have made 
2 >ecial provisions to keep in contact with their alumni in servi^ 
^hool publicati9ns, including news monthli^, which often contain 
discussions of new ideas and materials in education, are in manv 
CABes sent regularly tq^raduates. Various types of conferences for 
teachere are occasionally^held at the nomtrfl schools. Correspondence * 
and extension courses, including .study centers, enrol ling .former stu- 
dents are frequently organized. Teacher.training institutions 'In 
Uhio are encouraged by the State department of education to— 

pr^re forms to aend to ^perintendents on which they may aabmit their 
flings of teacher ju service. If the roports^from superintendents do not 
agree with the prolteble success ratings given the teachers by the critic teoebcis 
Md directors of training sm>oolj. the cnses should be carefully Investigated- 
For esse of making romporlsons It Is suggested that the same Monk be sent to 
TOi^rlntendents for follow-up reports as ace used by the critic tenebers In 
making obsenradons of practice teaching. Schools should arrange for some 
representatlTe to ylslt teachers In their classroom work. ^Is nrrangemeqt 
gives the training institution a much closer contact with lt» product than eta 
be secured In any other way. 

The department of public instruction of Pennsylvgnia reports thit 
with the rapid growth of cooperative student-teaching arrangements 
between local school districts and»the normal schools in that State- 

the demonstration schools on the .campus offer a flebl for development Such 
schools serve fop oUservaUon clawes, where, dlfflcnltlA In the technique of 
tenohfi^ are demonstrated. Opportunities for groups of teachers In the servla 
areas /of the oormal scbfiols to visit these demonstration Bcboojs are belni 
. gradually developed, and observations are made of present' metboda and ome 
tlcea nsed and tested. 

Utilization of the services of the appointment or placement bureaii 
-by former studente desiring to change positions is urged in jnany^ 
institutions. ^ Various types of “ home-coming ” days have been inau- 
gurated in different institutions aa a feature of their ^llow-up work 
^ for beginning teachers. The SUte normal traming school at Cakle- 
ton, Vt., invites the students of the preceding year who are teaching 
to its j^ests for two days in Octdlier. General discussions°aiid 
individual conferences with ih6 faculty members help to solve prob- 
lems that have arisen in their teaching. , • t * ’ ' 

According to a recent stvdy,” 71 per cent of .the State teacher 
.preparing institutions in the United Slates reported the technique 
most frequently used in “ in-service ” Iraiiiing as follows : 

*■ attte TMehtn ColUt^ Moortva^- Bol. Fo. 4, aertta 19, Janaary, JOti. 
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. Perwntof 

Extension coarsen ' •chooU 

Correspondence conrses ^ 

. Field ^^'o^kerH ^ I 

Irregular faculty visitatloD. CC” Jo 

Success reports ' • ** 

School bulletin or papers. ^3 

"'jfk of research bureau.. *’C ,I 

Aluibnl •secretary # 

Informal correspondence * jf C - "" * 

Judging from the ranks assigned hv 50 teacher-trainip'r experts 
to 18 Items of teaclier-trainihg technique as of “ in-.service "training 
value to graduates, a shift in emphasis in the type of “ in-service^ 
graduates may be e.xpected. The relative importance 
oHhe different items are racked as. follows (the most important, is 

Hank, o ^ ^ 

1.0. Supervision by full-time field Wi>rkors. 

2.0 Regular Visitation first year after graduation. * 

3.5 Annual In.spectlon by faculty membiTH. 

3.5 Exten.sion coursea 

6.5 Annual professional conference for all graduates. ’ ‘ 

- 6.5 Surveys or Investigations made by bureaus of.yesearch. 

7.0 ('orresiNindence courses. 

8.0 Irregular .vlsttatlon on request from the field. 

106 Activities of full-time alumni secretary. 

^ 10.5 Success Vep.rtH flr>«t year afrer graduation. 

10.6 Scientific activity analyse of teaching Jobs. 
lOA School bulletin or paper mailed to alumni. 

13.0 Plucement boreau wo/k. 

14.0 Appointment commi^tdle activltlea.' ' ’ ' * 

16.0 Alumni list cbeckM each year as to loeation and Job. 

1(W Inquiry among alumni about value of content v>d management of 
coarseB In the home Rchod. 

The serricu of the Eastern State Konnal %hnol, Madison, S. Dak., 
mu^rated .n March, 192S, serre as an example of one of the fully 
wveloped follow-up” plans in o^ration. As reported in “The 

Eastern Bulletin,” Oetobeh 15, 1920, the aim of the 6eld service 
wpartment — 

b twofold, to. help the girls nd^tist theln trelnlof^ experiences to their otm 
' »e«>“dly. to keep the facSyfof the nprmal school 

taS Th?; taHtructlon and 

MDPra M Btudcnta toay be more pracUcal. The plan for 

““ ^"i ® **** foRowa: Each quarter the^^ar 

Btndent practice are sent out for a week to the towns and 
J "e to visit them and to help them In 

STnoT^ * «me. and whUe she is aWay from 

iad tbr?l' director of «eld serrlcs * 

tlaoi?in^^fl!* « S training school. The aim la to send at least eight snpei^- 
Into the 4eld each quarter, but ths immlMr feat fa gnvfmsil iomliift 
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the amount of work to l>e done at the normal school and by the amount of 
money allowed for traveUng expenses. The BTeruge number of rliiHa made ench 
Sriiduate a year la two to those teuchlng In towns ond one to those In rufal 
disUictSL . 

The first dtfty of the BUperrlsor (tb entering the city or town wh4te the 
graduate Is teaching is to confer with the soperlntendait She then rUlta tb* 
graduate and observea her teaching for a half day or a day. according to the 
need of that student mid the lime at iJie disposal of the aniier^laor. She foUows 
this visit with a helpful conference, giving the student advice and auggestloni. 

^ that will lend to help her out of any dltfii'ully In legard to teaching tecboluue 
or dassrooui mnnugemetit. Very often the supervisor rakes the class for the 
stadent In order to show by example how to correct certain Uefldetieles In her 
leaching procedure. The aim In nil of the visiting hy the noriva I -school super- 
vlaor la to lulniit the help glvou to the needs of liie student. At the end of her 
V visit the wiiiervl-sor leaves with Die student a list of saggestloos which she has 
gatheitd that bear dlnrtly u|ton ber teaching situation. She niao b'avw a 
duplicate wpy of these suggesthais with the superintendent. At the same time 
oho sends a report regarding the neeils of oo'*h graduate visited to the director 
of the field serNlce at the iionnal school.^ As these Hiiggestloiis of needs p*»me la 
fotbeolfit-e they are fnbulnied and Hummarlxed and put In Imifiet form. ti*ia;UMT 
with suggestloiiH Ireorlng upon each type of need. Copten of ibetw lea are 
sent from the extension olflt'e to all beginning tearben. 

When the sujiervlsor returns to the nominl ivhool she makes a verbal irtsm 
of each gmduale that she baa dslted to the suiteiriaor or critic teacher whof 
had that luirDcular stndent In charge dnrlng her practlce^tcarhlng period; Uiwu I 
receiving this reiMirt each supt'irisor p'rltes 4 letter of euoouragment and help I 
lb her panJeuiar student In addition to thia type of foiluw-op work, the I 
News U4ter; u printed monthly bulletin of teaching Idena bused on the Rouih I 
Dakota field. Is sent fre»‘ of charge to each graduate. I 

In the development 'of the iBeld-servIce plan 'of the B;istem South Dakota I 
State Normal School we see a very serious attempt to bridge the’imp bH>neo| 
the tniliiing of Die students In the normal school proper and actual taachlog la I 
the 'field. In order to carry this work tb Its highest point “of perfeclloo It I 
would be fiecesAary to employ a much larger staff of field snpervlsoru and to I 
have ranch mors money at tjie disposal of the field-service deitartnienD If this I 
could be brought about,' lt''wouId mean more vlalta to each graduate, whidi I 
woulil In turn meun more real help la each actual situation. I 

Alth«>u|li the object of a teacher-training InsDtutlon in extending the Lrelntag I 
-of Us students over Into a probnDonary period of actual tMchlng In the field I 
9^l» to help the students, In the end the institution Itaelf Is benefited. It Is glv« I 
a chance actually to lest out its own methods, to see the degree to which th*j I 
will function nnder actual classroom conditions, and to evaluate the serrirel 
U^at It ia giving to Die community. As a result of these field observations tha I 
InsDtutlon w'lJl be In a position to train lU students so tlmt when they enter the I 
teocltlug profession they will discharge tlielr duties with credit. 

In additipn to the **in-sen’ice” training aspects of their work I 
among teachers in the field, the school service bureaus in many ifisti* I 
tutlons assist teachers and school officials in organizing and ad^ I 
viinistering educational and achievement test programs, school and I 
oomiminity surveys, scholi^c and athletic contests, and school and I 
community activities such aa parent-teacher aaadciations, boys’ cluba, I 
moChen* dnbs, and dramatic dubs. | 
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